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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 

Poverty means a condition where there is lack of the neces- 
saries of life. The preservation of the life of the body is a 
necessity, and the man who does not possess the means necessary 
to such preservation is poor. Whether it be directly through 
starvation, or indirectly through sickness brought on by insuffi- 
cient nourishment, poverty must necessarily lead to the extinction 
of the physical life. The individual's instinctive love of life will 
not allow him to submit to this result without resistance, and so in 
one way or another, according to the circumstances in which he 
lives, he struggles against it. He will either beg the means of 
subsistence from his fellows, or, if this fails, he will resort to 
fraud or force in his efforts to obtain it. This means that he will 
strive to escape want by secret or forcible appropriation of the 
necessary means of subsistence. But so far as begging and force 
fail, whether it be because his fellow-men are also poor, or because 
they take sufficient precautions to protect themselves against fraud 
and force, so far the condition of poverty continues to exist, and 
that consequence of physical degeneration makes its appearance 
which penetrates the whole being through disease, through moral 
neglect, and through embitterment of soul. Where wider circles 
of population fall into this condition we speak of collective 
poverty, in contrast to individual poverty. 

There is this great difference between poverty and all other 
human conditions, that the man who suffers from it has at his 
disposal no means of resistance out of his own power; that here 
there is no service rendered which furnishes a claim for a counter- 
service, as is the case in all other human relations. Hence when 
help is rendered to the poor, be it by the individual or by society 
in its various forms, the question is always of a service without 
return. For this reason, therefore, such service cannot without 
further ceremony be left to the general principles governing 
economics and equity which otherwise regulate the relation 
between service and counter-service. There are many other points 
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of view on which the necessity of helping the poor is based. They 
may be briefly classified as "philanthropic" and "police." The 
spectacle of a human being suffering from want is so affecting 
that it calls out the feeling of sympathy which impels his fellow- 
men to help. From the standpoint of the police, however, the 
impulse evoked is almost the direct opposite — that of self- 
protection. 

When an indigent, through need of the necessary means of 
subsistence, resorts to fraud or force, he can do this only through 
a breach of the law. Society, which imposes a penalty on such a 
breach of its laws, must guard against allowing such law-breaking, 
committed through the force of a natural instinct, to have the 
appearance of being justifiable. Means must be taken to antici- 
pate such an instinctive action by voluntarily supplying the poor 
man with the means of satisfying his natural wants. The history 
of poverty furnishes numerous proofs of the fact that the instinct 
of self-preservation is under all circumstances stronger than the 
fear of penalty. The whole of the measures by means of which 
it is sought to alleviate the many and varied conditions of poverty, 
we designate "poor-relief." No civilized state is without such 
measures, although in various countries they have undergone a 
very different development. Their foundation is laid by a feeling 
of fellowship, which at first centers in the church parish and is 
directly shown by the members of the parish toward one another. 
Hence the custom passes over, as a religious exercise, to the 
church itself, which comes to recognize a definite religious duty 
toward the poor. It also grows up out of that feeling of fellow- 
ship which neighbors have, manifests itself in the mutual help of 
those bound together by a common occupation or calling into 
orders of knighthood, religious orders, merchant and trade guilds, 
unions, brotherhoods, and associations, and finds its final com- 
prehensive expression in the recognition of the duty of poor-relief 
through political organizations, church, province, state. Yet its 
actual development assumes very different forms. In the Latin 
countries the exercise of poor-relief and charity continues to 
center really in the church. In the Teutonic countries, on the 
other hand, it develops from an ecclesiastical to an ecclesiastico- 
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civil, and then gradually to a completely civil, poor-relief. In 
keeping with this development, the ecclesiastical poor-relief in the 
Teutonic countries remains still in a mere modest, supplementary 
position, closely confined within the limits of those bound together 
by a common creed. The opposite is the case in the Latin coun- 
tries. Here charity, which is administered through churches, 
monasteries, religious orders, and charitable endowments, is sup- 
plemented by state and parish measures. The traces of this his- 
torical development are to be found in numerous half-way forms. 
For example, even in the England of today the public poor-relief 
is administered by unions which correspond to the several church 
parishes. In the French bureaux de bienfaisance and in the 
Italian congregasione di caritd, the interest of the community at 
large finds expression in the fact that the mayor is the chairman 
of these associations. 

To these public and semi-public forms of poor-relief there is 
added an immense number of private charities, which either pur- 
sue precisely the same object as the former, or else supplement 
them in some way or other. Their promoters are either single 
individuals or societies and associations. Above all things, the 
standpoint of humanity is predominant among them, although 
this takes different forms of expression at different periods. The 
simple command to love one's neighbor, which makes it a duty to 
help one's suffering fellow-beings, expresses itself in almsgiving 
and penitential offerings in the mediaeval church, where the 
spiritual welfare of the giver is the idea in the foreground, rather 
than the need of the receiver. The charitable foundations of the 
cities that grew up after the Reformation are the expression of a 
powerful sense of citizenship, which feels itself able to do more 
for its impoverished members than afford them mere sustenance. 
The period of rationalism which set in about the middle of the 
eighteenth century transformed the Christian idea of love of 
one's neighbor into that of pure humanity. And still today 
impulses to relieve suffering are produced by motives of the most 
various kinds. The means to this end are pouring in today as 
they have never done before. The applied methods of relief, 
especially where sickness and infirmity are concerned, have 
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reached a degree of excellence all out of comparison with that of 
any previous period. How much also poor-relief has extended its 
scope, increased its means, and improved its methods! The 
method of poor-relief in itself, however, can boast of no progress. 
It was and continues to be an indispensable, but always crude, 
means of contending against poverty. So far as we can speak 
here of progress at all, it is not to be found within, but rather 
without, the proper compass of poor-relief. It begins at the 
moment when poverty is no longer reckoned with as a condition 
established by the will of God, or as a necessary fact of human 
existence ; and the question is thus raised whether poor-relief itself 
cannot be absolutely banished from the world by the absolute 
abolition of poverty itself and, without prejudice to the physical 
and mental inequalities in natural gifts which divide men, by the 
removal of that monstrous inequality which exists in the things 
of this life. From this point of view the problem of poverty is 
a problem of economics and sociology which investigates the 
whole relationship of man to man and to nature about him, and 
whose final aim must be to render to all an equitable share in the 
treasures that are to be wrung from nature through work, and 
also, by the creation of universal prosperity, to banish poverty 
from the world as the very contradiction of such prosperity. 

With an insight into this connection of the matter there begins 
a new conception of social and economic events. We hear at the 
close of the eighteenth century of the great doctrine of individual 
freedom. All legal obstacles which set bounds to this movement 
must fall. It is taught that, as soon as everyone has liberty to 
unfold his own powers, the greatest possible guarantee of uni- 
versal prosperity is attained. But the new economic develop- 
ment which, under the banner of steam and electricity, leads the 
way to a new era of discovery and invention, in reality created 
colossal riches on the one hand, and appalling poverty on the 
other. Poverty is not removed, but increased, and in its opposi- 
tion to riches appears still sharper and more pressing. Man's 
ability to work has become an article of sale which, according to 
the law of supply and demand, displays a tendency toward con- 
tinuous depreciation as population increases. So economic free- 
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dom becomes the freedom of " sweating," which receives only the 
slightest check from the good-will of philanthropists. The im- 
mense pressure from above calls forth the counter-pressure 
from below. As their feeling of self-consciousness develops, the 
laboring classes seek to realize themselves as a unity, and in their 
wishes, needs, and point of view to oppose themselves to the 
employing class. One can speak of this movement among the 
laboring classes as something quite new in the history of sociology 
and of the world. This does not mean that there ever was a 
time when the struggle of the impoverished classes to improve 
their social and economic condition had no existence. But no 
movement has seized hold of such great masses of people. First 
of all, the modern means of communication and the press, together 
with a universal political freedom which has, in spite of every 
obstacle, made great advances, have been the powers which have 
given that solidarity to modern labor which is its peculiar char- 
acteristic. This movement of labor to realize itself as a great 
unity gives rise to the modern social problem of which the prob- 
lem of poverty forms a part. As a part of the social problem it 
assumes a new aspect. The conception of poor-relief, in the old 
sense of the term, is entirely foreign to the labor program, the 
first principle of which is self-help; not pity, but justice; not a 
prayer, but a claim. 

This social conception of the problem increases the difficulty 
of treating it, because the attention is now directed away from the 
outer appearance of poverty to its deep-lying cause, and the 
trouble now is to find those measures through which the cause of 
poverty may be counteracted. We are accustomed to classify the 
causes of poverty as "general" and "particular." The former 
comprise events over which the individual has no influence, such 
as the whole organization of state and society, business crises, 
wars, discoveries and inventions which revolutionize a whole 
branch of industry, such as especially the replacing of hand by 
machine labor; further, destructive events of nature, such as 
earthquakes, conflagrations, inundations, epidemics, etc. Through 
all these causes numberless individuals are simultaneously ren- 
dered penniless and countless families deprived of their bread- 
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winners. The particular causes of poverty are disease, infirmity, 
old age, etc., which are again to be distinguished as those for 
which the individual is responsible and those for which he is not 
responsible. For idleness, prodigality, drink mania and unchas- 
tity he is responsible ; for youth, old age, sickness, and infirmity, 
and death of the bread-winner he is not responsible. Yet a sharp 
line of distinction is not to be drawn here. A bad course of life, 
for which a vicious bringing up is to blame, is something for 
which, in a higher sense, the individual is not responsible. More- 
over, a similar consideration will show us how the individual case 
broadens into the general. Take, for example, the problem of 
criminality among the young — a problem which has lately been 
the subject of especially earnest consideration, and which is bound 
up with domestic conditions. In like manner, the sickness of the 
individual assumes a general importance when the condition of 
dwellings, the general diet, etc., deteriorate the health of the popu- 
lation. And if the state of dwellings and food have such a result, 
there forces itself to the front the question of wage and labor 
conditions which do not allow a sufficient expenditure for food 
and dwelling. And from this wage and labor question we are 
immediately led back to the question of economic and social con- 
ditions. In short, we have an immense variety of circumstances 
produced through causes the ultimate source of which is hidden 
in almost impenetrable obscurity. Personal, physical, intellectual, 
and mental qualities exercise a contributive, but not decisive influ- 
ence, where the determining circumstances are more powerful 
than the will of the individual. 

However difficult it may be in particular cases to press back to 
the ultimate cause, yet the knowledge of the connection between 
the individual case and circumstances in general affords us points 
of view for the measures that are to be taken to counteract 
poverty. Indeed, it is this insight into the indissoluble connection 
of the single case with the general which gives its decisive char- 
acter to the efforts of today to solve the problem of poverty. The 
well-worn comparison between poverty and disease here obtrudes 
itself. It is not a piece of court plaster fastened over a wound 
which heals a disease whose causes lie within, but only the treat- 
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merit of the whole bodily condition, the improvement of the vital 
forces, the restoration of regular circulation of the blood, the 
stimulation of the activity of the heart. Thus poor-relief, as a 
means of protecting the poor from direct want, is only the court 
plaster which serves as a temporary relief, but does not produce 
a real cure. The farther the measures taken to counteract poverty 
are removed from this most external measure of poor-relief, the 
more effective are they. In the first rank stand all those measures 
which are fitted to elevate the general condition of prosperity. 
Here belong all those measures which concern public and eco- 
nomic life, commerce, the labor market, the administration of 
justice, etc., and also the question of protection and free trade, the 
conclusion of commercial treaties, the extension of the means of 
communication by land and water. In a similar position stand 
those measures for the elevation of the public weal through regu- 
lations promoting health and education, such as the fundamental 
demand of universal free elementary schools and of night schools, 
the equipment of technical, business, and higher educational insti- 
tutions, the procuring of a good water supply, the removal of 
garbage, the supervision of slaughter-houses, a good milk supply, 
the promotion of physical training in the schools and homes, the 
furtherance of the building of sanitary dwellings — in short, those 
measures which are fitted to improve the mental and physical con- 
dition of all the various classes of population. 

The second division is formed by those regulations which have 
to do with single occupations and classes, especially the agri- 
cultural, artisan, and industrial wage-earning classes. Of first 
importance here is the regulation of the labor conditions, the legal 
protection of labor, labor coalition, and labor employment bureaus. 
Side by side with legal regulations, the claim to the highest 
importance lies with the activity of the independent organizations, 
of the artisan associations and trade unions, of producers' and 
consumers' leagues, of building societies — in short, of all those 
associations of laborers in a common field which are built upon 
self-help as their basal principle, and whose object is the regula- 
tion of the conditions of labor and mutual encouragement and 
support. 
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The third division has so far to do with the causes of indi- 
vidual poverty as certain circumstances can be foreseen which 
render the individual, either for a time or permanently, incapable 
of earning his bread. Such especially are disease, accident, dis- 
ability, age, widowhood, and orphanage. The most important 
measures in this division are those comprised under the different 
forms of labor insurance, divided into sick, disability, old-age, 
accident, out-of-work, and survivors' insurance. Such insurance 
may rest chiefly on the basis of legal compulsion, as in Germany 
and Austria, or on the basis of friendly societies, as in England 
and America; which, however, are to be found in the first- 
mentioned countries also. Labor insurance stands in its effects 
next to poor-relief, in that in single cases it removes or mitigates 
the consequences of penury. It has this difference, however, from 
poor-relief that here the claim is based on the ground of an 
acquired right. On a similar basis rest the claims on the state, 
church, and corporations for pensions, retiring allowances, or 
maintenance of widows and orphans. 

Sharply divided from these measures for the advance of 
general prosperity, of self-help, and of social prophylaxis, there 
exist, in the last place, the measures against poverty which consti- 
tute poor-relief proper. The man whom these general measures 
for the public good have not been able to prevent from falling into 
poverty; who, in the case of lost capacity to earn his living, or 
want of work, cannot fall back on the help of those upon whom he 
has some special claim, nor has the right to claim help from 
insurance — such a man has no other resource than to accept out- 
side help, which is offered by poor-relief and charity — a help 
which has this peculiarity that it stands outside the compass of 
that reciprocal service which determines and sets definite bounds 
to all other economic relations. The results of this peculiar rela- 
tionship are plainly recognizable on the side of both giver and 
receiver. The giver is inclined to limit his gifts to what is only 
absolutely necessary, because he gives without return ; the receiver 
is humiliated by the gift, because he can do nothing in return. 
Hardness on the one side, bitterness on the other, are conse- 
quently in great measure bound up with the exercise of poor- 
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relief. And where poor-relief is not administered in this hard 
way, or where it reaches a lavish or actually prodigal extent, it 
escapes indeed arousing the feeling of bitterness, but produces in 
its stead other, and no less dangerous, evils, above all the evil of 
accustoming the receiver to free gifts, of making him covetous, of 
lessening his efforts to maintain himself out of his own endeavors. 
Where poor-relief so degenerates it becomes mere almsgiving, 
which has as its inevitable consequence the unlimited increase of 
the number of those seeking help. The lamentable fact that heads 
of families desert their wives and children is really fostered by the 
feeling, encouraged through the administration of adequate poor- 
relief, that sufficient provision will be made, without the presence 
and work of the head of the family, for the maintenance of those 
dependent upon him. Nay more: where greater riches afford 
the means of a lavish distribution of charity, the begging of char- 
itable assistance becomes a business which supplies itself with 
specific expedients in order to secure its share of the superfluous 
wealth without any effort. The appearance of poverty is feigned. 
Hypocrisy, lying, and cunning in written and personal representa- 
tion form the stock in trade of this beggar business, which, esti- 
mated by its moral quality, rivals the trade of the card sharper, 
receiver of stolen goods, and defrauder. 

Thus the conduct of society toward poverty continues to 
oscillate between two evils — the evil of insufficient care for the 
indigent, with the resulting appearance of an ever-increasing 
impoverishment which acts as an incentive to begging and crime ; 
and the evil of a reckless poor-relief, with the resulting appearance 
of far-reaching abuses, the lessening of the spirit of independence, 
and the patronage of begging and vagrancy. The history of 
poverty is for the most part a history of these constantly observed 
evils and of the efforts to remove them, or at least to reduce their 
dimensions. No age has succeeded in solving this problem. In 
the early Christian church the duty of poor-relief was based upon 
the love of one's neighbor, and the members of this community 
looked upon each other as brothers and sisters whose duty it was 
to render help to one another. Thus it was possible for a limited 
circle and for a limited time in some measure to avoid both 
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these evils. But in the Middle Ages the church, now become a 
public power, encouraged and increased poverty to an appalling 
extent, without being able in a corresponding degree to meet the 
problem of helping the indigent. The state authorities during the 
latter part of the Middle Ages, and especially in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in spite of their stringent laws 
against begging, remained powerless to contend with beggary and 
vagrancy. The other course which, with overflowing love and 
compassion, sought to mitigate the lot of the poor, which finds 
expression in the Gilbert's Act of England with its system of 
allowances, or the French law of 1811 concerning the anonymous 
reception of children, plainly showed, in the appalling increase of 
the number of able-bodied persons demanding support and of 
deserted children, where a too charitable conception of the admin- 
istration of poor-relief must lead. Today we stand face to 
face with the same problem. Public poor-relief and private 
charity wage the thousand-year-old battle over the successful 
administration of poor-relief and the prevention of its abuses, and 
reap today precisely the same experience as was reaped in times 
past — that human nature, in spite of all economic and technical 
advance, in this respect has undergone no change. Hence also 
arises the very noteworthy fact that the most modern poor-relief 
directs its attention more than ever to the simple administration 
of poor-relief in the early Christian church, and that the much- 
talked-about " Elberfeld system " is nothing else at bottom than 
an attempt to revive that old form of administration on systematic 
lines. Thus there stands in the foreground of all discussion con- 
cerning the proper form of poor-relief the question of organiza- 
tion. If poor-relief is to help the needy according to his need, and 
have a reason for rejecting the undeserving, it must have for this 
purpose a thorough knowledge of the circumstances of those who 
apply for help. This knowledge can be obtained only through 
direct examination in the home of the indigent, through observ- 
ing his mode of life, his household management, the conduct of 
his family, etc.; and must be supplemented by inquiry in other 
directions, of the employer, neighbors, fellow-tenants, etc. This 
makes necessary a special equipment for examination which shall 
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stand in fitting relation to the number of those seeking help. In 
this regard, the greatest success is displayed by the communities 
which are able to raise a sufficient number of volunteer helpers 
who enter into intercourse with the indigent in the spirit of 
brotherly love. Herein lie the roots and the power of the Elber- 
feld system, already referred to. The paid helper is perhaps better 
trained, but he lacks that vital element of love which distinguishes 
the voluntary helper. It is true that the voluntary-assistance office 
must have rooted itself in law and custom, as has been predomi- 
nantly the case in German communities. This custom hardly exists 
in England and America. Hence the predominance of indoor 
over outdoor poor-relief in both these countries. In its place, 
however, America and England can point to a very great develop- 
ment in the sphere of private charity, which centers in the chari- 
table organizations and societies, and offer here wider oppor- 
tunities not only to volunteer helpers but also to paid workers who 
are trained by various plans and now by highly developed schools 
of philanthropy. The most valuable assistance rendered by 
woman makes itself conspicuous in the sphere of private charity, 
and leads to the demand, now advanced alike in all civilized states, 
that in public poor-relief woman shall have equal rights and duties 
with man. 

The method of rendering assistance is closely bound up with 
the question of the organization of poor-relief. The German 
preference for outdoor relief is without doubt a result of the old 
custom of employing the help of volunteer assistants. In England 
the great reform of 1834 established as the very test of indigency 
the readiness of the applicant for help to enter an institution in 
which he had to forego his freedom of movement and many of his 
accustomed enjoyments of life. Whether this demand is expe- 
dient or not is today a matter of much dispute. The transactions 
of the National Conference of Charities, and the reports of state 
boards and of the English Central Poor Board, contain numerous 
discussions of the matter. That the number of those receiving 
assistance is lessened by a stringent application of the principle is 
without doubt. But, on the other hand, it remains doubtful 
whether in this way adequate relief is in all cases afforded, and 
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whether it is not much more true that the rendering of money 
assistance to the indigent restores him more quickly to a condition 
of independence, and that the poorhouse tends to make him a 
permanent subject of poor-relief. Moreover, it has often been 
observed that a strict application of the principle of indoor relief 
leads to an increase of those two evils already mentioned — the 
want of those who are in real need, but whose pride is too great 
to allow them to enter the poorhouse ; and the resort of the others 
to begging and vagrancy, which they find more comfortable and 
profitable. More than this, neither England nor America would 
be in a position consistently to carry out its system of indoor 
relief, were it not richly supplemented by private charity which 
mitigates the severities of the system. Moreover, an increasing 
insight into the connection between poverty on the one hand, and 
disease and immorality on the other, in all civilized countries, and 
not least in America and England, has had the result of so nar- 
rowing the sphere of indoor relief that all those classes of indi- 
gents are refused admittance which need special medical attend- 
ance, and for whose moral welfare dangers are to be feared from a 
stay in the workhouse. Above all is this true of the sick and the 
young. In its relation to the children especially is the develop- 
ment of the system of family relief, and the separation of children 
from adults, noteworthy. In sick-relief it is a matter of the first 
importance to render the relief at the right moment to insure the 
cure of the patient and, where possible, to seize the disease at a 
stage in which restoration of the power of earning his own living 
may be successfully accomplished. In this respect the movement 
for combating the evil of tuberculosis is especially of far-reaching 
importance. 

The question of good organization, as well as the question of 
adequate relief, is handled by general efforts of the most various 
kinds, in which public poor-relief and private charity take part in 
different ways. This very diversity, however, conceals two serious 
dangers — lack of unity on the one side, and overlapping on the 
other. To counteract these dangers it is necessary that the 
directors of public poor-relief and the different representatives of 
private charity should associate with one another for the purpose 
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of devising a systematic and mutually complementary relief. 
Information about the indigent, as it is sought in the "charity 
organization societies," in the offices centraux des ceuvres de bien- 
faisance, in the Vereinen gegen Verarmung, and in the informa- 
tion bureaus, directs the indigent to the place where he can best 
find help, and leads to the discovery of those persons who misuse 
poor-relief and charity. Information about charitable institutions, 
as given in the digests and directories of great cities, show what 
measures are available, and how they can properly be made use of. 
Beyond this activity, exercised almost exclusively by private 
parties, the need, at any rate, makes itself felt for a definite deter- 
mination of the proper management and application of the means 
of poor-relief and charity. And here very different possibilities 
are open. The whole public poor-relief may be placed under one 
central board of control which is authorized permanently to 
supervise all the institutions and establishments that stand under 
it, to vote the estimates, to censure abuses, and to compel their 
redress by the authority of the law. The most stringent form of 
supervision is exercised by the Local Government Board in Eng- 
land, with the assistance of general inspectors, local inspectors, 
and auditors. All boards of poor-relief are required to furnish 
regular returns, which render possible general poverty statistics at 
once of scientific and practical utility. In France, so far as one 
can speak of a public system of poor-relief — that is, as far as 
care for children, aliens, and the diseased is concerned — the 
supervision lies with a special department of the minister of the 
interior — the directeur de I' assistance publique. He has as an 
advisory board the conseil superieur de I' assistance publique, 
which undertakes an exhaustive examination of all questions relat- 
ing to poverty and charity, and expresses its judgment upon them. 
In Belgium, a proposed law provides for a similar institution. 
In Italy, in accordance with a law wihch went into force a few 
weeks ago, a central government board — the consiglio superior e 
di assistanza e beneficenza pubblica — and besides for each 
separate province a provincial board of commissioners — com- 
missione di assist enza e di beneficensa pubblica — are created. The 
latter is authorized to exercise direct supervision over the local 
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boards of management, and to interfere in their action ; while the 
intention is that the functions of the central board should be more 
of an advisory nature. In the new laws of certain Swiss cantons 
and of the Austrian crown lands the institution of inspectors of 
poverty has been recently introduced. In Germany there is no 
such central authority in charge of poverty. The supervision of 
poverty here forms a part of the general government supervision 
whose duty it is to guard against all pernicious measures, whatso- 
ever they may be. 

In the United States, of late years, public opinion has taken a 
very lively interest in this question, from the point of view as to 
whether such supervision is desirable and permissible. One must 
place over against this the institutions of the Old World, where 
the old absolutism exercised a strong influence on self-govern- 
ment, from which in modern times it seeks to free itself. The 
exact opposite is the case in the United States, where from first to 
last constitution and government are based on democratic prin- 
ciples. The result is that an encroachment here on the part of 
central government authorities would be viewed beforehand, from 
the standpoint of political freedom, with much greater distrust. 
At the same time, it is universally agreed that the government 
authorities have the right to remedy public evils and abuses from 
the standpoint of state protection, and to exercise supervision 
over state institutions proper. The problem becomes more diffi- 
cult when the question is raised concerning the supervision of the 
remaining public institutions, and those which receive aid from 
public funds; and still more difficult when purely private charity 
comes to be considered. The question has been answered in the 
United States, both theoretically and practically, in very different 
ways. First of all, a " State Board of Charities " was founded in 
Massachusetts in 1863. New York and Ohio followed in 1867. 
They bear very different names. Thus the above-mentioned State 
Board of Charities is in Washington and Wisconsin designated 
the " State Board of Control ; " in Iowa, " Board of Control of 
State Institutions;" in Maryland, "Board of State Aid and 
Charities ; " and so on. Already in the names which they bear the 
essential difference makes itself felt, for which the Ohio and Iowa 
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systems form the respective types. In the one case it assumes the 
form of a control, accompanied by the power of compelling, by 
government authority, the adoption of measures of improvement. 
In the other case there is simply a supervision, with the authority 
of exercising advisory powers solely. In some states the author- 
ity is intrusted to several boards. Thus there exist in Massachu- 
setts a State Board of Charities; in Maryland and New York, 
besides this, a special Commission in Lunacy. In regard to the 
question of the supervision of private charities, the fact must be 
taken into consideration that here voluntary contributions are in 
question, and that as a rule everyone must be allowed to spend his 
means in his own way. Yet it is only right to remember that, just 
as the state interferes in the management of insurance, banking, 
and manufacturing, from the standpoint of the welfare of society, 
so also the welfare of society is concerned with certain spheres of 
private charity. This is especially the case in the care of children 
and the housing of sick, old, and helpless people in institutions. 
The movement toward such a conception of the matter, however, 
has received a severe check through the decision of the supreme 
court of New York, which denied that the State Board of 
Charities in New York had the right of supervising the measures 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. As an 
actual fact, in consequence of this decision more than half of the 
charitable societies have been withdrawn from the supervision of 
the board. 

In the countries of the Old World this question receives very 
different answers. While in Germany again the supervision of 
private charity is only a part of state supervision in general, in 
England charitable endowments in particular are assigned to 
charity commissioners, whose influence, however, is rather 
limited. In France the very vigorous fight over this question 
keeps pace with the fight over the bounds between church and 
state. In Italy, on the contrary, the powers of supervision of the 
state authorities have been greatly widened by the law of 1890, 
and by the institution of the new central boards of control already 
mentioned. All these measures point to where the highest impor- 
tance lies. This is not simply in a supervision which shall secure 
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the remedy of whatever abuses exist, and the inauguration of a 
well-organized administration; but in furnishing the instrument 
of this administration with the most successful modes of manage- 
ment ; in studying and making known new methods, especially in 
the sphere of insanity and of disease, as well as of the protection 
of children ; and in general in elevating poor-relief and charity to 
a higher stage. And as the bounds between public relief and 
private charity have never been completely defined, there enters, 
side by side with the activity of the government, a very active 
private propaganda waged by the great charitable societies, and 
also by societies confined to the several departments of charitable 
effort. Here belong the English Poor Law Conferences — an 
annual assembly of those who administer public relief, to take 
council on all questions to which poor-relief gives rise ; and also 
the "Congres national d'assistance publique et de bienfaisance 
privee " in France, and the " Congresso di beneficenza " in Italy. 
In Germany it is the German Association for Poor-Relief and 
Charity which, during its twenty-five years of existence, has in 
the most thorough manner discussed all questions that appertain 
here, and has exercised an extraordinary influence on state legisla- 
tion, on the control of poor-relief in the cities, and on the develop- 
ment of private charity. In the United States, the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction and the State Confer- 
ences possess an equal importance. Very real service is also 
rendered by the Charity Organization Societies and the State 
Charities Aid Association. International congresses for poor- 
relief and charity have been repeatedly held, for the most part in 
connection with the world's expositions, such as in 1856 in Brus- 
sels, in 1857 in Frankfort on the Main, in 1862 in London, in 
1889 and 1900 in Paris, etc. At the international congress held in 
Paris in 1900 it was decided, through the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee, that an international congress should be convoked 
at intervals of five years. The next will take place in Milan in 
1905. 

In this connection there is still one point that deserves atten- 
tion. The distinction between public and private poor-relief rests 
on the fact that the one is regulated by law, and the expense, com- 
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ing out of the means of the rate-payer, may be contested ; while 
private relief is voluntary, and is administered out of voluntary 
contributions. Nevertheless, the difference between public and 
voluntary relief is not so prominent in practical administration as 
theoretical considerations would lead one to think. Moreover, in 
countries of which voluntary poor-relief is characteristic the civic 
authorities place very considerable public means at the disposal of 
those who manage this voluntary relief ; while, on the other hand, 
in the poorer communities of Germany or England the public 
relief falls far short of the demands made upon it. Moreover, 
the prevalence of voluntary relief does not exclude the state or the 
community from appropriating means for single objects. Thus 
in France the care for children and the insane devolves upon the 
departements, and the care for the sick, on the local communities, 
to which, however, the state grants considerable assistance. On 
the whole, the participation of the state and its greater associa- 
tions in the burden of poor-relief forms a prominent feature of the 
modern development of public relief. The whole body of modern 
legislation on poor-relief in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria 
provides for considerable state and provincial aid for poor-relief, 
and lays on the state or the province direct responsibility for the 
care of certain classes of poor, for example, especially the insane, 
the infirm, and idiots. Moreover, a marked tendency to introduce, 
or at least to extend the sphere of, public relief makes itself evi- 
dent in the Latin countries, as in the French law of 1895 concern- 
ing the care of the sick, in the Italian law of 1890 on public 
charity, and in the proposed legislation in Belgium and the 
Netherlands which has not yet been discarded. 

These efforts to increase the sphere of public relief are at first 
surprising, and appear to stand in contradiction to the distinctive 
characteristics of the age in which we live — to counteract poverty 
rather by methods of prevention and by measures calculated to 
increase prosperity in general. Yet here there is no contradiction, 
but, on the contrary, a proof of the fact that poor-relief on its side 
has imbued itself with a knowledge of the importance of all such 
measures of prevention, and is directing its efforts to become what 
we today are accustomed to call " social relief." The legislation 
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on the education of abandoned children, the oldest of which dates 
back scarcely twenty years, rests on the principle of this knowl- 
edge. It administers poor-relief to the children, with the aim of 
preventing the young who grow up under the direction of this law 
from falling in future years into a condition of poverty. A like 
tendency is displayed by the societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children, the juvenile courts, the promotion of immigration to 
Canada, the equipment of school ships, etc. The care for disease 
has a far wider aim than the mere care of the patient. It searches 
out the lurking-places of disease in order to tear it out by the 
roots. It is no wonder that new problems have everywhere 
sprung up, where the light of new sanitary and social knowledge 
has lit up the corners and holes of poverty, and where the young 
science of sociology has taught us to understand economic and 
social phenomena. One need here only call to mind the very 
recent movement for attacking tuberculosis and the abuse of 
alcohol. At the same time, this movement against tuberculosis 
beyond all others makes very manifest how far we are still 
removed from a healthy condition of affairs, and how today, in 
spite of every effort, millions of our fellow-beings still live in such 
unfavorable conditions in respect to lodging, food, and education, 
that they fall victims in frightful numbers to this disease. No one 
who knows the circumstances can help seeing that all these meas- 
ures, such as dispensaries, sanatoriums for consumptives, and 
administration of poor-relief, have no importance in comparison 
with the possession of permanent and remunerative employment, 
which renders possible the procuring of sanitary dwellings and 
sufficient nourishment, and strengthens the power of resistance 
against that frightful disease. But just this knowledge points us 
the way, not indeed of solving the problem of poverty, but of 
bringing ourselves in some degree nearer its solution, in that we 
see in this knowledge, which has grown up out of the social sub- 
soil of our time, the most important sign of progress, and in that 
we place the furthering of general prosperity and the elevation of 
the working classes before even the very best measures of poor- 
relief and charity. 
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And here we must not be led astray by the fact that today 
these measures still demand an immense expenditure of public and 
private means, and that in the immediate future the question will 
be rather of an increase than of a diminution of this expenditure. 
And so far as we strive to enlighten the public mind in this sphere, 
and to effect improvement, we must always bear in mind that 
poor-relief and charity must always be content with the most 
humble position among those measures which are directed against 
poverty. He who helps the needy to help himself does better than 
he who supports the poor. The most earnest effort of every true 
friend of the poor must always be directed toward making poor- 
relief itself superfluous. 1 

Emil Munsterberg. 

Berlin. 

'A paper read in the Social Science Department of the Congress of Arts and 
Science, St. Louis, September, 1904. 



